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To be Continued TUESDAYS and FRIDAYS, 
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——. Yet Bab, ry 
A dull and muddy-mettled ‘Fellow, Speak 


Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant of my Caute, 
And can SAY NOTHING. 


SHAK. Hamlet. 








Tuespay, May 6. 1735. 





% HERE is a Set of People who 
s have not Solidity enough, or elfe 
i ™ have too much Vivatity, to con- 

my fider things gravely, but are ex- 
cellent at: giving Hints. The 
Writer of the following very fa- 
ae miliar Epiftle comes under this 





. To Sir LIONEL BROOMSTICK. 


Old Knight, _ April 29. 1735. 


“ TF thou wouldit not be thought a mere Broom- 
“4% fick, already worn to the Stumps, leave the 
“Contemplation of thy O/d Piéfures to thofe pre- 
“ tended Connoiffeurs thou exclain’ft againft, and 
“ cometo the Bufinefs of the Town ; As long as THAT 
“ is acrIvE, be THou so. Thy Virtuofo-Specula- 
“ yions will do forthe more dead Time of the Year. 
“ Here’s a Paragraph that will afford Thee Matter 
“ enough for prompting. —— 


“ Extract from Daily Journ. April 29. 


“ We hear the new Comedy, called The Double 
“ Deceit, or A Cure for Jealoufy, was not acted laft 
“ Night, on account of a Letter fent by Mr. WALKER, 
“ who bad a principal Part in it, acquainting Mr. 


“ Rich, That he had ftudy’d his Part, but could not 


_“ make himfelf Mafter of it, and therefore defired 


“ be wou'd provide fomebody elfe to do it.—--~ 
“N. B. The Part is about Eight Lengths, and 
“ was above Eight. Weeks in Mr. Walker’s Hands. 
“ Adieu, 
Thy affectionate Kinf{man, 
Tim, Bruth. 


TERE is indeed, as my Coufin Timothy fays, Mat- 
ter enough for prompting. —'The Author deferves the 
ft Word, for being fo much out, in bringing a new 


bss bell on, ata Time, when Actors Benefits take up the 


of the remaining Seafon, and the Town is glut. 
ted with Theatrick Reprefentations. But as he feems 
fenfible it was wrong, by publifhing the Reafons that 
induced him to do it, I will not prefs too bard upon 


him, tho’ I can’t help obferving, by the way, that if 
his Delicacy, was fo great, as to be apprehentive of 
being thought a Plagiary, only from a Circumftantial 
Refemblance in a Part of his Fable (a Delicacy not 
often to be met with in Authors) he might have fo 
fome Method to have obviated an Imputation that was 
known, as he fets forth, to be groundlefs, without 
rifquing the Succefs of a Play, which is never too 
good to f{tand in no need of the Heart of 3 Seafon to 
{upport it. 


THE next Perfon that comes under my Lath, is, 


the Manager, for putting it in the Power of an Adtor * 


to ufe him, or any Gentleman that writes for the 
Stage, in fo infolent a Manner. It is equally wrong, 
to hold too flack, as well as too tight a Rein.—The 
Manager’s Bufinefs is, to ftudy the Characters he has 
to deal with, and when he has acquired a due Know- 
ledge, then, according to the beft of his Judgment, he 
will find, he may throw the Reins over the Necks of 
fome, without Fear of Abufe, while others will re- 
quire a very {trong Arm to be kept in.~—-A Want of 
this Knowledge is very often the Occafion, why Se- 
verity and Lemity are both ineffectual, becaufe both 
mifapplied. I fhall therefore leave him with this Cue, 
if he will but obferve it, and proceed to the Chief 
Offender, to whofe proper Chaftifement I fhall devote 
the Remainder of this Paper. | 


AN Author, who intrufts an Actor with a princi~ . 
pal Part in a Piece, intrufts him with the Care of fo » 


much Reputation as the Character:well-perfonated 
may naturally be fuppofed to produce for him. Ev’ry 
Body knows how facred a Depofit of any kind is, and 
with what a fcrupulous Exactnefs ALL Trusts are 
executed., If the Character intrufted is not good, ar 
but indifferent, the Actor can lofe nothing.-—--The 
Audience never blames the Actor for reprefenting 
Charaéters, let them be ever fo bad, according to the 
Meanthg ‘of the Author.—-The Cenfure falls, where 
it thou on the Poet. 


An Aétor, therefore, is unpardonable, that hazards : 
the Reputation of an Author by 2 wilful Negligence. 
----Where an Actor ‘is prefs’d in point of Time, In- 
dulgence is properly and generally beftow’d. But 
where this Circumftance is not, he is not only without 


< 


Excufe, but becomes more faulty, as his Neglect is » 


2 mani~ 
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a manifeft and Pusiick Injury done to another 
let by its being a Breach of Truft. 


A new Play requires the greateft Exactitude in: its 
firft Repretonrstion: as the Impreffion given an 
Audience is generally convey’d to the whole Town, 
and the Succefs of the Play depends, in great meafure, 
upon it. ‘This Confideration ought to be a Reafon 
for every Actor, or Actrefs, to exert their urmoft. 
One Actor, ignorant of his Part, is fufficient to put 
_ every other out. How canan Actor, with any Pro- 
priety, anfwer, when what fhould have gone before, 
was either mot f2id, or fupply’d with Words, and 
Meanings, quite foreign to the Play >The Effect of 
fuch Impropriety and Confufion, tho’ an Audience is fo 
juft as to throw the Blame where it ought tolie, mutt 
be, neverthelefs, very much to the Difadvantage both 
of the Author and the Play —— For who will care to 
come and fee a heavy Actor conning his Part over, and 
like a School-boy reading his Leffon, inftead of inforce- 
ing the Senfe by the powerful Effe& of Adion. 
People come to fee Characters AcTED, not ReaD; 
and he that’ is ftudying for the Words, where he 
fhould think of infpiriting them with Action, does the 
Part he fhould reprefent great Injury, and expofes him- 
felf, very juftly, to the Refentment of the Town. 


Any Perfon that is the leaft converfant in Plays, 
muft, in the Courfe of his Obfervation, have taken 
Notice, that there are feveral Paffages, that, in the 
nee ing, appear cold, and unmeaning, till you recall 
to mind, the Manner in which the Actor has deliver’d 
thofe Words; and: the Effect that the proper Action 
had upon them. 


Actors, generall Coe g, are fond of havi 
Parts in a new Play if ich they look uporas a fret 


Opportunity given them of fhewing their Power to the 
Town, onl srmvaiencidiag rer fen to publick Fa- 
vour. This ought to be, and is indeed, a Motive to 
indute them: to do Juftice to the Author.——-Even 
Actors that have an eftablifl’d Charaéter with the 
Prblick, and want nothing zew to fet them in an 
advantageous Light, are pleafed:with a mew Study, and 
have at Heart the Succefs. When therefore I fee an 
Adtor, either ae een oe ee ing in . 
Piece, or elfe negligent in hi y, I can’t help 
looking him as one that does not care whether he 
tires the Good-will of the Publick, or no, and 
thar is ftill lefs anxious, whether he does the Character 
he is to pierfoaaee: Juibice. 


Tuts way of due Regard fx found in the bef? 





Afors, who have a.due d for the Publick, that 
diftinguifhes their Merit. I have known fome, of 
thefetake all the Pains imaginable, to fet off a Part 

tat has been caft for them, which they have had an 
i untable Diflike to, and endeavour, in fpight 
of.themfelves, to make it /biae. How ill then does 
it become a middling AGor, to affume to himfelf Airs, 
that the very Beft (thofe whom the Publick might be 
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inclined to be indulgent to) think they have no Right 
to give themfelves ? 


Tue Bufinels of ‘Phe Prompter, as 1 have obferv’d 
in a former Paper, is univerfal. Perfons dedicated to 
the Publick are his more immediate Objects, as every 
thing they do is cognizable by the Town.—An Actor, 
one that minifters to the Publick Entertainment, isthe 


very Heart of his Purpofe. To watcl: his publick 
Slips, and publickly reprove him for them, is The 
Prompter’s main. Duty, as. well as- publickly to com. 
mend where there has been a publick Shew of 
Merit. 


TxHrs has been, and fhalf ftilt more particularly be 
my Care, in the Courfe of thefe Papers.—-I fhall do 
Juttice to the Merit of each ACtor.----He that does his 
beft, and yet does not well, fhall be treated with Ten- 
dernefs, and the ol Cue given him, if he is capable 
of improving. He only, whofe Miiconduct fhall be 
owing to his Negligence, Vanity, or Obftinacy, fhall 
be treated with Severity.-—-It is to be hoped, next 
Winter may produce fome well-digeffed Regulation 
of the Stage, as far as the Legiflative Power can go, 
-—The Behaviour of Managers and Actors withie 
Doors, cannot come within its Compa{s.—Thefe thall 
be prompted in their reciprocal Duties ; for, whatever 
Managers may think, there is 2 Duty from them to 
their Actors, the Neglect of which. may affect them 
many ways. 

BeFroreE I quit this Subject, there is one thing thar 
I would recommend to the ferious Confideration of 
the Managers of our publick Theatres-— and that is, 
The Rehearfals. 


THE Want of Order and Propri yin Rehearfals, 


is very often the Occafion of Confufion, when the 
Play comes to be acted.—--If an Actor does not know 
precifely the minute Circumftances that relate to his 


Roll, as to Entrances, Exits, the Part of the a a 


he is to fill up, and the Action he is to be in, when he 
has nothing to fay, he may be very perfect in the Senfe 
and Meaning of the Author, id fe: commic moft 
egregious Blunders in the Reprefentation.——This is 
what Actors generally truft to their Memory, imftead 
of performing in Rebearfals, on which Account it 
feldom — that a Play is well acted the firt 
Night, which, as I obferved before, ought to be 
the moft exact of all. 


ONE Bice 3 more, which the Actor (tho’ highly 
neceflary for him to know) very often neglects, is, 
the making himfelf Mafter of the whole Subject of 
the Play. They content themfelves with ye 
with they are principally to be engaged, 
think no further; by which means, a delicate Ci- 
cumftance is often snfeelingly blunder’d over, or per- 
haps omitted. 
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